The  Past  as  Prism 


China  and  the  Shock  of  Plural 

Sovereignty 


Chinas  conceptions  of  international 
order  are  grounded  in  lessons  drawn 
both  from  its  history  and,  particu¬ 
larly  today,  from  the  ancient  Warring 
States  period  in  which  proto-nations  struggled 
for  hegemony.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
Chin  state  gradually  emerged  victorious.  Today, 
as  China  seeks  to  orient  itself  in  the  modern 
international  world  into  which  it  was  plunged 
by  its  tumultuous  contact  with  European  powers 
during  the  19th  century,  it  seems  to  have  turned 
increasingly  to  its  ancient  past  to  teach  itself 
lessons  for  the  future— and  perhaps  most  of  all 
to  the  history  of  its  Warring  States  period.  This 
modern  focus  on  the  Warring  States  model 
is  itself  the  result  of  the  conceptual  collision 
between  Western  ideas  of  pluralist  international 


relations  and  a  far  more  ancient  tradition  that 
has  its  roots  in  imperial  history  and  the  Confu- 
cian  core  of  Chinas  classical  canon. 

The  Chinese  tradition  has  as  its  primary 
model  for  interstate  relations  a  system  in 
which  legitimate,  stable  order  is  possible  only 
when  one  power  reigns  supreme— by  outright 
conquest  of  the  Sinic  geographic  core  and  by 
at  least  tributary  relationships  with  all  other 
participants  in  the  world  system.  Its  central 
assumptions  about  the  need  for  political  unity, 
the  natural  order  of  all  politics  as  hierarchy, 
and  the  fundamental  illegitimacy  of  separate 
and  coequal  state  sovereignties  enjoy  powerful 
roots  in  Chinas  intellectual  tradition. 

This  worldview  has  influenced  how 
China  has  lived  out  its  relationships  with  others 


for  centuries,  in  particular  its  painful  encoun¬ 
ters  with  the  West.  And  it  may  be  important 
in  the  future  because  China  is  still  a  relative 
newcomer  to  the  system  of  Western-derived 
international  law.  Chinese  history  provides  no 
precedent  for  the  stable,  long-term  coexistence 
of  coequal  sovereigns,  and  its  traditional  ideals 
of  moral  governance  and  statecraft,  at  least, 
deny  the  possibility.  Whether  China  has  inter¬ 
nalized  the  mores  of  international  pluralism  or 
will  be  tempted  to  return  to  its  conceptual  roots 
as  its  power  grows  is  a  question  that  may  shape 
the  geopolitics  of  the  21st  century. 

The  Weight  of  History 

Chinas  thousands  of  years  of  history 
have  an  extraordinary  presence  in  traditional 
and  contemporary  Chinese  life  and  thought. 
Perhaps  “the  most  historically  conscious 
nation  on  Earth,”1  the  Chinese  have  long  been 
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“almost  uniquely  concerned  with  history, 
seeing  in  it  not  only  the  main  source  of  knowl¬ 
edge  regarding  the  functioning  of  human 
society . . .  but  viewing  it  also  as  providing 
a  model  for  the  present”2  The  principles 
embodied  in  the  classics  are  seen  as  spelling 
out  the  causal  sinews  of  the  world  as  it  exists 
at  all  times— making  them  fundamental  refer¬ 
ence  points  for  decisionmaking.  Even  in  the 
communist  period,  “scholars,  bureaucrats,  and 
ordinary  people  alike”  tend  “to  draw  examples 
from  the  Chinese  past  to  illustrate  points 
about  the  present”3  This  profound  reverence 
for  the  past  and  focus  on  grounding  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  contemporary  thought  and  action  in 
congruence  with  alleged  historical  lessons  has 
“inimically  influenced  Chinas  attitude  toward 
military  preparedness  and  intelligence  over  the 
centuries.”4  It  has  also  powerfully  conditioned 
Chinas  approach  to  basic  issues  of  legitimacy 
and  legality  in  the  international  system. 

Among  the  most  important  conceptual 
reference  points  in  the  classicist  tradition  of 
understanding  everything  in  terms  of  ancient 
precedents  and  analogies  were  the  tumultuous 
events  leading  up  to  the  first  great  unification 
of  China  by  the  Chin  (Qin)  dynasty  in  221 
BCE.  This  unification  was  preceded  by  a  long 
period  of  conflict  and  disunity.  The  increasing 
decline  of  the  feudal  Chou  kingdom  led  to 
the  corresponding  rise  of  de  facto  indepen¬ 
dent  states.  During  the  so-called  Springs  and 
Autumns  period  between  722  and  481  BCE, 
some  trappings  of  Chou  authority  persisted, 
and  politics  was  largely  seen  as  consisting 
of  a  “struggle  for  dominance  between  the 
rulers  of  the  separate  states  composing  the 
Chou  realm.”5  In  this  struggle  for  dominance, 
more  than  100  states  were  annexed  or  simply 
extinguished.6 

This  process  of  warfare  and  consolidation 
by  rival  warlords  continued  into  the  so-called 


Warring  States  period,  which  began  in  the  mid¬ 
fourth  century  BCE.  By  this  point,  the  galaxy 
of  fragmented  post-Chou  feudal  remnants  had 
coalesced  into  a  handful  of  survivor  states,  the 
Seven  Great  Martial  States,  “each  contending 
for  control  of  the  realm,  and  fifteen  weaker 
states  for  them  to  prey  upon.”7  At  stake  were 
the  grim  alternatives  of  conquest  or  extinction, 
for  “it  was  clear  that  all  but  one  of  them  would 
be  destroyed.”8 

The  triumph  of  the  state  of  Chin  put  an 
end  to  this  warfare,  and  its  ruler  is  remem¬ 
bered  today  as  the  First  Emperor  of  China. 

His  brutal  totalitarian  rule  created  a  state  far 
more  centralized  than  any  prior  kingdom  and 
yet  stretching  over  much  of  what  is  China 
today.  Chins  notoriously  tyrannical  rule  was 
short-lived,  collapsing  in  207  BCE.  Its  succes¬ 
sor  dynasty,  the  Han  (202  BCE  to  220  CE), 
however,  is  remembered  as  setting  the  mold  for 
all  subsequent  Chinese  history. 

Imperative  of  Unity 

The  Han  adapted  the  centralized  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  authoritarian  Chin  state  to  a  public 
ethic  based  on  the  teachings  of  the  great  sage 
Kung-fu  tzu  (Kongzi)  (551  to  479  BCE), 
who  is  better  known  in  the  West  today  by  the 
Latinized  version  of  his  name,  Confucius.  This 
“Han  synthesis”  cemented  this  ethos  of  central¬ 
ized  Confucian  governance  in  place  as  the 
Chinese  governmental  archetype  for  millennia 
to  follow.  The  core  patterns  of  Chinese  impe¬ 
rial  governance— the  “fundamental  forms  of 


profound  reverence  for  the 
past  has  conditioned  China's 
approach  to  legitimacy  and 
legality  in  the 
international  system 


national  culture,  founded  on  a  common  script 
and  literature,  and  endowed  with  the  capacity 
to  survive  no  matter  what  the  future  had  in 
store  of  the  Middle  Kingdom”— were  forged  at 
this  time.9 

A  key  element  of  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
mental  ideal,  however— one  that  Han  gover¬ 
nance  took  as  its  foundation— was  already  in 
place  as  the  basic  model  of  rule  toward  which 
every  aspect  of  Chinese  statecraft  aspired,  even 
(or  perhaps  especially)  during  periods  when 
China  had  no  single  sovereign:  the  imperative 
of  universal  rule.  The  patterns  of  interstate 
relations  established  during  the  Warring  States 
period  revolved  around  aspirations  to  unity. 
The  thinkers  and  statesmen  of  that  chaotic 
time  had  “longed  for  a  political  unification,”10 
and  these  impulses  became  a  core  part  of  the 
Chinese  intellectual  framework. 

It  is  hard  to  overstate  the  impact  of  this 
monist  ideal  of  statecraft.  Over  the  ensuing 
generations,  there  were  other  periods  in  which 
China  lacked  a  single  ruler  and  rival  regional 
warlords  faced  off  in  ways  not  unlike  the  pro¬ 
tostate  system  of  the  pre-Chin  era.  However, 
such  claimants  never  asserted  their  reciprocal 
legitimacy  as  formally  coequal  sovereigns. 
Rather,  they  claimed  the  natural  right  to  rule 
over  the  whole  of  China.11  The  key  conceptual 
model  for  Chinese  theories  of  political  order,  in 
other  words,  was  that  of  brutal  state  competi¬ 
tion  for  hegemony  tending  inevitably  toward 
unification  under  a  regime  organized  along  the 
lines  of  the  Han  synthesis.  Once  this  crucial 
pattern  had  been  established,  “the  impulse  to 
harmony  and  unity  never  waned”  over  the 
sweep  of  Chinas  extraordinarily  long  and  rich 
history.12 

What  is  interesting  to  the  historian  of 
ideas  is  the  degree  to  which  this  model  of  Sinic 
universalism  enjoyed  such  powerful  roots  in 
currents  of  Chinese  thought  that  long  predated 
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the  Han  synthesis.  This  is  most  obviously  the 
case  with  Confucianism,  which  became,  in 
effect,  the  secular  religion  of  the  empire  for 
most  of  Chinas  subsequent  history 

Politics  of  Hierarchy 

Confucianism  is  at  its  core  an  ethical 
teaching,  stressing  the  importance  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  “the  characteristic  element  of  humanity’’ 
and  righteousness,  “the  accordance  of  actions 
with  what  is  right.”13  The  Confucian  gentleman 
should  cultivate  moral  self-knowledge  and 
virtue  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  responsibilities 
within  a  network  beginning  with  the  family 
and  extending  throughout  society  as  a  whole, 
accumulating  moral  conduct  and  continu¬ 
ally  resisting  selfishness  in  the  course  of  daily 
living.  Fundamental  to  this  conception  is  an 
idea  of  society  in  which  actions  can  be  harmo¬ 
nized  smoothly  with  “what  is  right”  precisely 
because  what  is  right  is  clearly 
known — or  would  be  if  persons 
and  situations  were  properly 
understood. 

Confucianism  thus  regards 
the  correct  use  of  language  and 
names  as  in  part  constitutive  of 
correct  action  in  society.  If  one’s 
son  is  properly  characterized  as  a 
“son,”  for  instance,  then  from  this 
designation  will  flow  an  entire  spectrum  of 
understood  social  roles,  rituals,  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  revolving  around  the  nature  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  son  that  will  define  both  his 
and  others’  proper  relationships  to  him.  When 
these  roles  and  rituals  are  properly  lived  out, 
society  will  function  as  it  should,  from  the  level 
of  the  family  up  to  the  great  affairs  of  state.  As 
Confucius  declared,  “If  names  be  not  correct, 
language  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of 
things.  If  language  be  not  in  accordance  with 
the  truth  of  things,  affairs  cannot  be  carried 
on  to  success.”14  Through  the  rectification  of 
names,  in  other  words,  Confucianism  aspires 
to  “an  ideal  social  order  with  everything  in  its 
place.’”15  This  ethic  would  help  give  a  special 
salience  in  subsequent  Chinese  history  to  issues 
of  terminology,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
symbolic  trappings  of  status  and  hierarchy. 

This  focus  on  properly  naming  things 
and  thereby  understanding  and  acting  on  the 


relationships  denoted  by  proper  labels  and 
symbolic  forms  was  vital.  Moral  education  of 
the  Confucian  gentleman  focused  on  internal¬ 
izing  “the  moral  content  embedded  in  the 
form”16  with  an  eye  to  rendering  improper 
conduct  “repugnant  or  unthinkable.”17  The  aim 
was  to  ensure  that  the  civilized  man  possessed 
instincts — both  moral  and  ceremonial,  for 
these  aspects  were  closely  related— that  would 
unerringly  guide  him  to  conduct  perfectly 
appropriate  for  the  circumstances  at  all  times. 

With  respect  to  ideals  of  governance,  Con¬ 
fucian  philosophy  did  not  distinguish  between 
“personal”  and  “political”  spheres.  The  web 
of  social  responsibilities— the  rites  and  rituals 
(li)18  of  civilized  society — that  defined  proper 
behavior  might  begin  with  the  core  virtues  of 
filial  piety,  but  they  radiated  outward  to  form  the 
core  of  harmonious  living  in  all  aspects  of  life.  In 
its  broadest  sense,  the  notion  of  li  encompassed 
all  institutions  and  relationships, 
both  political  and  social. 

Confucian  ethics  thus 
speaks  to  issues  of  statecraft  as 
well  as  everyday  social  behavior, 
and  the  key  to  successful  gov¬ 
ernance  is  found  in  the  same 
processes  of  cultivating  right 
conduct.  Government  works  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  degree  that  the  ruler 
cultivates  his  virtue  and  thereby  transmutes 
his  right  conduct  into  a  “moral  potency’’19  In 
effect,  the  virtuous  prince  “secretes”  authority:20 
social  harmony  spreads  outward  in  concentric 
circles  around  him  precisely  because  he  is  vir¬ 
tuous.  Ultimately,  this  is  simply  another  aspect 
of  the  rectification  of  names:  harmonious  order 
arises  when  each  person  understands  and 
embodies  the  virtues  and  conduct  appropriate 
to  his  role  in  the  world.  As  Confucius  put  it, 
there  is  proper  government  “when  the  prince  is 
a  prince,  and  the  minister  is  minister,  when  the 
father  is  father,  and  the  son  is  son.”21 

The  virtue  of  the  ruler  thus  creates  good 
order  in  the  state.  No  real  compulsion  need  be 
involved,  for  if  “the  true  king  leads  the  way”  by 
moral  example,  “the  people  consent  and  vol¬ 
untarily  follow.”22  In  effect,  so  powerful  is  the 
example  of  a  true  prince  that  right  order  spon¬ 
taneously  self- assembles  around  him:  he  who 
understands  li  and  embodies  its  virtue  “would 


Confucius 


when  roles  and  rituals  are  properly  lived  out,  society  will 
function  as  it  should,  from  the  level  of  the  family  up  to  the 
great  affairs  of  state 


find  the  government  of  a  kingdom  as  easy  as  to 
look  into  his  palm.”23  According  to  Confucius, 
“If  a  truly  royal  ruler  were  to  arise  . . . 
virtue  would  prevail”  within  a  generation.24 
This  ideal  of  rulership— in  which  political 
authority  naturally  coalesces  around  the 
virtuous  ruler— embedded  itself  deeply  in  the 
Chinese  consciousness. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  frontier  beyond 
which  such  virtuous  order-creation  would 
not  reach.  By  exhibiting  supreme  virtue,  men 
are  “brought  to  resort  to  [the  ruler]  from  all 
quarters,”  and  by  “kindly  cherishing  the  princes 
of  the  States,  the  whole  kingdom  is  brought 
to  revere  him.”25  The  extent  to  which  virtue 
compels  the  extension  of  the  ruler’s  authority 
is  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  virtue,  and 
a  prince  of  perfect  virtue  would  inevitably  find 
the  entire  world  subjecting  itself  to  him.  The 
very  presence  of  a  true  Sage-king  in  the  world, 
therefore,  is  enough  to  precipitate  another 
Golden  Age  because  “forthwith,  multitudes 
would  resort  to  his  dominions.”26  Confucius 
likened  this  dynamic  almost  to  an  irresistible 
force  of  nature:  “He  who  exercises  government 
by  means  of  his  virtue  may  be  compared  to  the 
north  polar  star,  which  keeps  its  place  and  all 
the  stars  turn  towards  it.”27 

The  Confucian  philosophy  of  governance 
and  world  order  is  thus  radically  monist.  Ideal¬ 
izing  the  vassalage  relationships  of  Chou- era 
feudalism  into  a  general  principle  of  political 
order,  it  assumes  that  a  perfectly  virtuous  ruler 
would  naturally  come  to  hold  sway  over  all  of 
humankind.  In  one  commentary  on  Confucius, 
for  instance,  it  is  recounted  that  the  Master  felt 
of  the  Sage-king  that  “his  fame  overspreads 
the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  extends  to  all  bar¬ 
barous  tribes ...  [so  that]  all  who  have  blood 
and  breath  unfeignedly  honour  and  love  him. 
Hence  it  is  said,  ‘He  is  the  equal  of  Heaven.’”28 

Such  a  system  did  not  have  “national” 
frontiers  in  the  modern  sense.  When  asked 
by  scandalized  pupils  how  he  could  have  at 
one  point  considered  going  to  live  among  the 
“rude”  and  barbarian  “nine  wild  tribes  of  the 
east,”  the  Master  replied  that  “if  a  superior  man 
dwelt  among  them,  what  rudeness  would  there 
be?”29 

These  themes  were  echoed  by  Meng-tzu 
(Mencius)  (371-289  BCE),  who  also  made 
his  way  into  the  orthodox  Confucian  canon. 
According  to  the  Book  of  Mencius,  “The 
benevolent  [ruler]  has  no  enemy”  anywhere, 
and  if  a  prince  were  to  establish  a  properly 
benevolent  government  all  manner  of  mer¬ 
chants,  travelers,  visitors,  and  “all  under  heaven 
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who  feel  aggrieved  by  their  rulers”  will  flock  to 
his  banner.30  As  with  Confucius,  virtuous  rule 
was  for  Mencius  the  remedy  for  all  the  world’s 
ills— and  ideal  virtue  would  set  off  a  sort  of 
political  chain  reaction  leading  in  the  direction 
of  universal  dominion.31  The  ruler  who  wishes 
to  enlarge  his  territories,  therefore,  need  only 
display  the  proper  virtue,  and  soon  he  would 
not  only  rule  the  Middle  States  (all  of  China) 
but  also  “attract ...  the  barbarous  tribes  that 
surround  them.”32 

Confucianism,  therefore,  seems  to  take  a 
clear  position  on  whether  a  legitimate  interna¬ 
tional  order  can  rest  upon  the  formal  equality 
of  coequal  sovereigns:  it  denies  this.  Unless  all 
leaders  are  imperfect  in  a  precisely  balanced 
way,  with  virtue  distributed  precisely  evenly 
among  international  actors— a  possibility  that 
would  seem  to  be  inherent  in  the  model  but 
that  does  not  appear  actually  to  have  been 
imagined  and  is  surely  highly 
unlikely,  to  say  the  least— Con¬ 
fucianism  presumes  that  such  a 
system  will  be  unstable  and  tend, 
over  time,  toward  consolidation 
under  the  most  virtuous.  Just 
as  a  family  can  have  only  one 
father,  so  can  stable,  long-term 
order  in  a  Confucian  system 
really  exist  only  under  a  single 
ruler,  a  Sage-king  whose  virtue- derived  author¬ 
ity  unifies  the  Sinic  geographic  core  and  causes 
even  remote  “barbarian  tribes”  to  turn  in 
tribute  toward  the  Son  of  Heaven  as  iron  filings 
toward  a  magnet. 

In  effect,  Confucian  ethics  thus  presumes 
that  interstate  relations,  in  the  sense  they  are 
conceived  in  the  modern  West,  cannot  exist 
over  the  long  term  and  must  give  way  to  uni¬ 
versal  order  under  the  most  virtuous  ruler.  As 
Mencius  made  clear,  the  key  to  political  order 
in  the  world  is  a  radical  monism  derived  from 
the  reification  of  Chou-era  feudal  vassalage 
and  its  hierarchical  analogues  in  all  Confucian 
social  relationships:  “When  there  is  unity,  there 
will  be  peace.”33  Any  arrangement  short  of  this 
ideal  is  necessarily  provisional. 

Even  during  periods  in  which  China  was 
not  unified— such  as  during  the  Springs  and 
Autumns  and  Warring  States  periods  when 
politics  within  the  Chinese  system  consisted 
of  a  form  of  interstate  relations  that  exhibited 
a  rich  diversity  of  balance-of-power  behavior 
and  in  which  some  norms  of  “international” 
conduct  gained  some  purchase— the  compet¬ 
ing  states’  concept  of  self  seems  to  have  been 
less  that  of  emergent,  separate  nations  than  as 


contenders  in  a  winner- take- all  struggle  for 
imperial  supremacy  over  “All  under  Heaven” 
(Tien  Hsia  or  tian  xia).  The  underlying  ethos 


as  with  Confucius,  for 
Mencius  ideal  virtue  would  set 
off  a  political  chain  reaction 
leading  in  the  direction  of 
universal  dominion 


of  the  Chinese  states  system  pointed  emphati¬ 
cally  toward  unification,  and  this  precluded 
the  development  of  an  explicitly  international 
conception  of  legitimate  political  order. 
Whereas  post- Westphalian  Europe,  in  effect, 
made  a  virtue  out  of  a  necessity  by  elevating 
“a  fact  of  life— the  existence  of  a  number  of 
states  of  substantially  equal  strength— into 
a  guiding  principle  of  world 
order,”34  China  concluded  that 
the  problem  of  war  could  only 
be  answered  by  Empire.  This 
had  dramatic  consequences 
for  Chinese  understandings  of 
world  order  because  “empires 
have  no  interest  in  operating 
within  an  international  system; 
they  aspire  to  be  the  inter¬ 
national  system.”35  From  the  Warring  States 
period  onward,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
point  at  which  the  various  rulers  of  China  did 
not  regard  it  as  axiomatic  that  unification  was 
their  ultimate  goal.  They  merely  disagreed  over 
whose  rule  unification  should  occur  under. 

Relations  with  the  Other 

This  ancient  legacy  of  hierarchical 
assumptions  about  international  order  also 
shaped  Chinas  relationship  with  non-Chinese 
peoples.  In  cultural  terms,  Confucian  notions 
of  virtue  seemed  to  make  it  axiomatic  that 
“each  step  away  from  the  central  [Chinese] 
states  led  only  into  less  civilized,  more  unrigh¬ 
teous  cultures.”36  China  had  been  under 
varying  degrees  of  “barbarian”  threat  from 
beyond  its  borders  long  before  the  Ch’in  uni¬ 
fication,  and  Chinese  security  policy  was  thus 
permeated  by  the  challenges  of  what  was  called 
“containing  the  barbarians.”37 

Indeed,  there  was  some  tendency  to 
deny  barbarians  the  status  of  human  beings  at 
all.  This  was  not  simple  racism,  for  it  also  had 
theoretical  roots  in  Confucian  thought.  For 
Confiicians,  one  acquired  ones  humanity  not 
simply  by  virtue  of  embeddedness  in  a  political 


society  per  se,  but  according  to  the  degree 
to  which  one  partook  of  Chinese  Confucian 
society.  A  land  whose  inhabitants  observed 
the  ritualized  li  of  Confucian  propriety  was 
civilized,  and  its  people  were  fully  human,  but 
“one  whose  people  did  not  follow  li  was  not 
civilized,  and  its  people  were  not  fully  human 
in  the  sense  that  they  had  no  means  of  realizing 
their  potential  as  human  beings.”38 

A  person  was  thus  not  regarded  as  an 
innately  autonomous  individual  but  was 
instead  merely  “born  as  raw  material’  who 
must  be  civilized  by  education  and  thus 
become  a  truly  human  man.”  The  central  moral 
issue  for  Confucianism  was  thus  not  how  to 
respect  any  sort  of  intrinsic  humanity  as  such, 
but  “the  factual  questions  of  whether  a  man 
is  properly  taught  the  Way  and  whether  he 
has  a  desire  to  learn  diligently’’39  Becoming  a 
person  was  something  to  be  achieved  through 
personal  cultivation  and  proper  socialization, 
with  the  natural  implication  that  it  was  not 
just  political  order  that  existed  in  concentric 
gradations  around  the  virtuous  ruler— the  Son 
of  Heaven— but  humanness  itself.  The  farther 
they  were  from  the  cultural  center  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  less  human  did  humans  become:  “To 
conceive  of  humans  apart  from  the  civilizing 
practices  of  society  is  impossible— one  would 
be  not  a  person,  but  a  beast.”40 

The  social  contextuality  of  Confucian 
humanity  had  implications  for  China’s  relations 
with  non-Chinese  peoples.  If  one  achieves 
humanity  by  participation  in  proper  Confu¬ 
cian  society,  a  barbarian  people  might  acquire 
it  by  accepting  incorporation  into  the  greater 
cultural  whole  of  the  Chinese  system,  but 
non-Sinicized  peoples  would  forever  remain 
little  more  than  brutes.41  It  was  thus  a  persis¬ 
tent  conceit  in  Chinese  history  that  “only  the 
Chinese  were  fully  human;  all  others,  who  had 
human  form  and  substance  but  not  human 
(Chinese)  consciousness  and  cooperation,  were 
barbarians.”42  This  contrast  goes  back  to  Con¬ 
fucius  himself,  who  noted  that  filial  piety  must 
incorporate  proper  ritualized  reverence  for 
one’s  parents,  and  not  simply  material  support 
for  them:  otherwise  one  would  not  differ  from 
“dogs  and  horses.”43 

Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  Imperial 
China  maintained  a  basic  contempt  for  foreign 
“barbarians”  who  did  not  observe  Chinese  cul¬ 
tural  mores.  Official  pronouncements  likened 
them  to  subhuman  dogs  and  sheep,  and 
dripped  disdain  for  those  whose  “hearts  and 
minds  are  different”  and  thus  “in  all  respects 
have  a  different  essence  [from  the  Chinese].” 
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They  should  be  “rejected  as  animals”  because 
there  was  “no  difference  between  them  and 
birds  and  beasts.”44  This  Confucianized  racism 
provided  an  additional  set  of  reasons  why 
relationships  of  formal  equality  with  barbarian 
rulers  were  out  of  the  question. 

In  keeping  with  this  idea  of  civilizational 
gradients  and  the  Confucian  emphasis  on  the 
rectification  of  names,  throughout  Chinas  long 
history  of  struggling  against  incursions  from 
neighboring  peoples,  a 
consistent  theme  of  impe¬ 
rial  diplomacy  was  the 
importance  of  maintaining 
formal  symbolic  inequality 
with  its  neighbors.  It  was 

Puyi,  the  Xuantong  Emperor 
of  China,  last  Emperor  of 
Qing  Dynasty 

key  to  the  ancient  Chinese  conception  of  world 
order  that  China  be  recognized  as  the  center  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  Chinese  Emperor  was 
the  Son  of  Heaven  ( Tien  Tzu ),  and  his  rightful 
realm  was  All  Under  Heaven. 

Accordingly,  it  was  a  grave  offense— and 
an  implicit  denial  of  the  Emperors  virtue  and 
thus  authority  to  rule  even  within  China— for 
another  ruler  to  claim  formal  equality  with  the 
Chinese  emperor,  and  China  punished  such 
effrontery  when  it  could.45  Imperial  China  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  always  enjoy  military  supremacy 
over  the  steppe  peoples,  and  on  occasion- 
most  notably  with  the  Mongol  and  Manchu 
conquests— victorious  barbarians  actually 
founded  Chinese  imperial  dynasties.  Nor  were 
Chinese  officials  in  weaker  dynasties  averse  to 
paying  substantial  gifts  to  particularly  powerful 
barbarian  peoples  to  help  keep  them  at  bay.  It 
was  crucial,  however,  that  even  such  extortion 
payments  be  accompanied  by  symbolic  acts 
of  deference  and  tribute  by  the  barbarians  to 
China,  so  the  proper  order  of  the  world  would 
still  seem  to  be  preserved.  Maintaining  a  clear 
status-hierarchy  between  itself  and  barbarian 
peoples  was  a  defining  feature  of  the  Middle 
Kingdoms  approach  to  the  Other. 

Ultimately,  the  tributary  hierarchy  under 
the  Son  of  Heaven  was  viewed  as  a  unitary 
global  system  of  concentric  circles  that  did 
not  stop  at  Empires  edge.  Around  the  Son  of 
Heaven  were  arranged  “barbarians  of  varying 
degrees  of  uncouthness  and  hairiness,”  but 
who  “could  yet  be  brought  within  the  religio- 
cosmic  circle  of  Chinese  enlightenment  if  they 
would  but  come  to  be  transformed’  ( lai  hud) 
by  the  Virtue  (te)  of  the  universal  monarch”  by 


acknowledging  themselves  as  tributaries.46  As 
John  King  Fairbank  observed: 

the  mystical  influence  of  the  all-wise  example 
and  virtue  (te)  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  not  only 
reached  throughout  China  proper  but  continued 
outward  beyond  the  borders  of  China  to  all 
mankind  and  gave  them  order  and  peace,  albeit 
with  gradually  decreasing  efficacy,  as  parts  of  a 
concentric  hierarchy.47 


Imperial  China  maintained  a 
basic  contempt  for  foreign 
"barbarians"  who  did  not 
observe  Chinese  cultural 
mores 


Whether  “inside”  or  “outside”  the 
Celestial  Kingdom  itself,  therefore,  all  was  an 
extension  of  Confucian  ideals  of  family  life  and 
filial  piety:  “China  was  envisaged  as  the  head  of 
a  family  of  nations,  presiding  with  patriarchal 
wisdom  over  the  junior  members  around 
her.”48  The  Chinese  concept  of  world  order 
thus  admitted  no  such  thing  as  “international” 
relations,  inasmuch  as  everyone,  to  a  degree 
proportionate  to  their  basic  humanness,  owed 
formal  obeisance  to  the  Celestial  Emperor. 

All  of  this  suggests  why  Fairbank,  for 
instance,  has  described  “the  chief  problem 
of  Chinas  foreign  relations”  as  having  been 
“how  to  square  theory  with  fact,  the  ideo¬ 
logical  claim  [to  supremacy]  with  the  actual 
practice”— which  could  vary  considerably.49 
The  Sinocentric  world  order  may  have 
been  “a  myth  backed  up  at  different  times 
by  realities  of  varying  degree,  sometimes 
approaching  nil,”50  but  it  was  a  myth  that 
was  critical  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  entire 
Imperial  system  and  indeed  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  Confucian  society.  It  was  a  recurring 


Soldiers  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion 


challenge  for  the  Imperial  Court,  over  the 
centuries,  to  sustain  the  symbolic  baggage  of 
Chinese  moral  geography  first  in  the  face  of 
“the  geographic  fact  of  nomadic  Inner  Asian 
fighting  power,”51  and  thereafter  when  con¬ 
fronted  by  European  power  projection. 

The  Shock  of  Plural  Sovereignty 

The  Middle  Kingdoms  engagement 
with  the  world  of  European-derived  norms  of 
international  law  can  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  Emperors  rejection  of  successive 
British  diplomatic  overtures  in  the  late  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries.  British  traders  had  long 
been  present  at  Canton,  but  beginning  in  1793, 
British  envoys  were  dispatched  to  open  more 
formal  relations  with  the  Empire.  These  mis¬ 
sions,  under  three  English  noblemen — the  Earl 
of  Macartney  (1793),  Lord  William  Amherst 
(1816),  and  Lord  William  Napier  (1834)— were 
wholly  unsuccessful,  mired  in  diplomatic  and 
protocol  struggles  with  their  Chinese  hosts 
and  confronted  by  the  Imperial  Courts  refusal 
to  countenance  the  relationship  of  sovereign 
equality  the  Britons  proposed. 

It  was  a  stalemate:  the  English  were 
“resolved  that  nothing  [they]  might  do  should 
be  interpreted  to  indicate  vassalage  or  sub¬ 
ordination  of  England  to  China,”52  while  the 
Chinese  were  equally  determined  to  agree  to 
nothing  that  would  imply  any  derogation  from 
the  natural  position  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  at 
the  top  of  a  global  status-hierarchy  of  politico- 
moral  virtue.  Both  Macartney  and  Amherst 
were  conveyed  through  China  on  vehicles 
decked  out  with  Chinese-language  signs 
describing  them  as  tribute-bearing  envoys. 
Things  became  acute  with  Macartney  when  he 
resisted  the  traditional  kowtow  of  subservience 
to  the  Emperor,  but  in  any  event  the  Emperor 
flatly  refused  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  British  embassy  in  Peking;  there 
was  no  place  in  the  Chinese  system  for  a 
foreign  official  claiming  to  represent  a  foreign 
sovereign  in  a  relationship  of  formal  equality 
with  China.  Amherst  also  refused  to  kowtow 
and  became  offended  when  Chinese  officials 
tried  to  press  him  into  what  he  considered  an 
unseemly  court  visit.  He  declined  the  offer 
of  an  audience  on  those  terms  and  was  sent 
packing.  The  Emperor  was  quite  displeased, 
declaring  in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  England  that: 

such  gross  discourtesy  is  utterly  unprecedented. . . . 
Henceforward,  pray  do  not  dispatch  missions  all  this 
distance;  they  are  merely  a  waste  of  time  and  have 
their  journey  for  nothing.  If  you  loyally  accept  our 
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sovereignty  and  show  dutiful  submission ,  there 
is  really  no  need  for  these  yearly  appearances 
at  our  Court  to  prove  that  you  are  indeed  our 
vassal53 

Napier  fared  worse  still,  becoming 
bogged  down  in  protracted  squabbles  over 
protocol  arrangements  before  departing  ill 
and  empty-handed,  soon  to  die  of  malaria  in 
Macau. 

These  three  missions  helped  lay  the 
groundwork  for  an  ideological  and  symbolic 
sparring  match,  lasting  for  the  duration  of  the 
19th  century  between  two  competing  norms 
of  international  order:  the  post- Westphalian 
European  system  of  international  relations, 
characterized  by  formal  equality  between 
sovereign  state  units,  and  the  ancient  Chinese 
worldview  of  status-hierarchy.  The  material 
aspects  of  the  Sino-European  disputes  of  the 
mid  and  late  19th  century  are  well  known,  par¬ 
ticularly  Britain’s  desire  to  protect  and  advance 
its  merchants’  trade  in  opium  from  India.  What 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  however,  is  the 
degree  to  which  these  long-running  squabbles 
also  revolved  around  symbolic  issues. 

As  an  illustration,  British  records  of  the 
period  leading  up  to  and  through  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Opium  War  of  1842  are  replete  with 
accounts  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Palm¬ 
erston,  berating  his  plenipotentiaries  on  the 
scene  for  leaving  unchallenged  measures  and 
comments  by  the  Chinese  that  implied  Queen 
Victoria’s  vassalage  to  the  Son  of  Heaven.  Palm¬ 
erston  had  made  quite  clear  that  “Her  Majesty 
claims  no  superiority  for  Her  Plenipotentiaries, 
but  can  allow  none  to  those  of  the  Emperor,”54 
and  throughout  the  negotiations,  he  sent  them 
angry  letters  informing  them  of  symbolic 
slights  which  they  had  failed  to  correct.  The 
British  ambassadors  had  been  “instructed  to 
maintain  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the 


these  British  concerns,  with  terms  carefully 
undermining  the  Celestial  Empire’s  claims  to 
political  preeminence  in  the  world  system. 

With  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  in  1858  after 
the  second  Sino-British  war,  the  British  obtained 
what  Macartney  had  been  refused:  the  right  to 
appoint  an  ambassador  directly  to  the  Imperial 
Court  and  do  so  without  having  to  “perform 
any  ceremony  derogatory  to  him  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  Sovereign  of  an  independent  nation, 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  that  of  China.”57 
The  provisions  in  the  settlement  pertaining 
to  foreign  diplomats’  rights  of  residence  in 
Peking,  however,  were  the  hardest-fought  part 
of  the  negotiations.  After  an  additional  round 
of  fighting  that  saw  the  Chinese  kill  a  group  of 
European  negotiators  and  a  vengeful  allied  army 
under  Lord  Eglin  burn  the  Emperor’s  legend- 
arily  beautiful  Summer  Palace  in  1860,  Britain 
installed  a  permanent  envoy  in  Peking,  a  step 
duly  followed  by  the  other  powers. 

For  China,  the  issue  of  ambassadorial 
representation  was  problematic  because  “diplo¬ 
matic  practice  ran  counter  to  the  whole  political 
and  social  system  of  Imperial  China.”58  It  was 
not  only  that  European- style  diplomacy  was 
inconsistent  with  the  Sinic  view  of  world  order 
but  also  that  such  diplomatic  relations  directly 
threatened  the  authority  of  the  Emperor.  Since 
true  virtue  in  the  Son  of  Heaven  inevitably 
resulted  in  both  China  and  the  barbarian  world 
spontaneously  ordering  themselves  around 
him,  the  acceptance  of  barbarian  nations  as 
formal  equals  would  necessarily  imply  the 
Emperor’s  lack  of  virtue:  “If  the  barbarians  were 
no  longer  submissive,  the  dynasty  had  clearly 
forfeited  the  Mandate  of  Heaven  and  would 
soon  come  to  an  end  under  the  stress  of  rebel¬ 
lion  from  within  and  invasion  from  without.”59 
As  Werner  Levi  observed,  “The  granting  of 
equality  to  foreign  diplomats  at  the  court  would 
overthrow  the  whole  social  order.”60 


missions  under  three  English  noblemen  were  confronted  by 
the  Imperial  Court's  refusal  to  countenance  the  relationship  of 
sovereign  equality  the  Britons  proposed 


Chinese,”  he  complained,  but  “this  instruction 
has  been  very  imperfectly  obeyed.”55  Palmerston 
even  sent  them  a  draft  treaty  that  he  hoped 
they  would  obtain  after  the  close  of  hostilities, 
explicitly  writing  into  it  a  requirement  that  the 
prescribed  method  of  signature  demonstrate 
“clearly  the  absolute  equality  of  England  and 
China,  and  of  their  reigns.”56  The  resulting 
Treaty  of  Nanking  (1842)  reflected  many  of 


Even  after  the  traumas  of  1858-1860, 
therefore,  China  maneuvered  tenaciously  to 
preserve  what  it  could  of  its  ancient  symbolic 
supremacy.  Forced  to  accept  the  residence  of 
foreign  envoys  in  Peking,  the  court  sought  at 
least  to  insulate  the  Son  of  Heaven  himself  from 
those  indignities.  Accordingly,  the  Europeans 
were  told  that  the  new  Emperor,  then  merely  a 
child,  was  too  young  to  receive  diplomatic  visi- 


Defense  Minister 
General  Chi 
Hoatian,  who 
led  military 
crackdown 
in  Tiananmen 
Square 


Demonstrators  on  front  line  attempt  to  stop 
5,000  PLA  soldiers  from  entering  Tiananmen 
Square 


tors.  For  the  duration  of  his  status  as  a  minor, 
therefore,  China  found  a  way  to  prevent  the 
horror  of  barbarian  representatives  appearing 
before  the  Celestial  Emperor  without  showing 
appropriate  respect  (for  example,  by  performing 
the  traditional  prostrations  of  the  kowtow).  It 
was  not  until  1873  that  China  was  finally  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  permit  formal  diplomatic  audi¬ 
ences— though  even  then  the  Emperor  carefully 
conducted  them  at  the  hall  in  the  capital  tradi¬ 
tionally  used  for  receptions  with  representatives 
from  tributary  states.  It  was  not  until  around 
1890  that  a  full  set  of  agreed  protocols  were 
worked  out  to  govern  the  foreign  diplomatic 
corps’  interactions  with  the  Emperor. 

The  late- 19th  century  humiliations  of  a 
weak  and  corrupt  Ch’ing  dynasty  at  the  hands 
the  West  are  well  known,  as  are  the  increas¬ 
ingly  unequal  treaties  and  other  arrangements 
that  China  was  forced  into.  As  acute  as  was  the 
bitterness  this  engendered,  however,  China  suf¬ 
fered  far  less  than  most  other  victims  of  Euro¬ 
pean  power  during  this  period.  Unlike  most  of 
the  native  rulers  of,  for  instance,  India,  South¬ 
east  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  or  Sub-Saharan 
Africa — or  indeed  Latin  America  in  an  earlier 
century— the  Imperial  government  was  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  stayed  in  power  and  remained 
more  than  merely  nominally  independent  of 
direct  European  rule.  China  suffered  greatly, 
but  the  severity  of  its  perceived  wounds  was  a 
function  as  much  of  its  prior  self-esteem  as  of 
any  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  other  non-Euro¬ 
peans  during  this  period.  China’s  adversaries 
succeeded  in  imposing  a  long  succession  of 
measures  that  seemed  to  strike  at  the  heart  of 
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the  ancient  discourse  of  symbolic  legitimacy 
that  underlay  Imperial  rule. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  the  most  interesting 
aspect  of  the  Sino-European  conflicts  was  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  just  about  trade  or  con¬ 
quest  but  that  they  also  represented  a  profound 
clash  of  intellectual  paradigms.  This  period  has 
a  special  significance  precisely  because  it  was 
one  of  status  conflict,  a  struggle  that  was  clearly 
understood  as  such  on  both  sides,  as  the  oppos¬ 
ing  worldviews  of  Sinic  universalism  and  inter¬ 
national  pluralism  ran  headlong  into  each  other. 
Neither  competing  conceptual  system  had  any 
space  in  it  for  the  others  views,  for  each  denied 
the  premises  on  which  the  other  was  founded. 
One  might  say  that  the  world  had  become  too 
small  for  both  to  coexist. 

Models  for  the  Future 

A  key  question  for  observers  pondering 
the  future,  then,  is  how  the  shock  of  plural  sov¬ 
ereignty  has  affected  Chinas  view  of  itself  and  its 
conception  of  world  order.  It  had  been  taken  as 
axiomatic  for  millennia  that  the  key  to  peace  and 
plenty  in  China  was  unity  and  that  disunity  pro¬ 
duces  only  “civil  war,  insecurity,  and  disaster  for 
elite  and  commoners  alike.”61  Just  as  Confiician 
ethics  “required  cultural  unity  as  an  essential 
ground  of  a  civilized  political-social  unity 562  so 
the  proper  ordering  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
required  a  political  unity— or  at  least  a  recog¬ 
nized  gradient  of  power  and  virtue  that  reaf¬ 
firmed  the  centrality  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
Legitimacy  and  socio-moral  superiority  were 
indissolubly  linked.  As  Chinese  writings  on 
geopolitical  strategy  echo  even  today,  the  “great 
mission  under  heaven  was  to  turn  chaos  into 
unity’  and  the  “basic  trend  of  Chinese  history” 
was  toward  unification.63  And  yet  here  came 


(Top)  Demonstrators  on  front  line  attempt  to  stop 
5,000  PLA  soldiers  from  entering  Tiananmen 
Square;  (bottom  left)  Demonstrator  injured  during 
clash  with  police  outside  Great  Hall  of  the  People; 
Policeman  tackles  protester  during  10th  anniversary 
of  Tiananmen  Square  confrontation 

relationships  and  a  series  of  classically  hallowed 
approaches  to  coping  with  the  problem  of 
political  diversity.  Beginning  in  the  19th  century, 
it  came  to  be  felt  that  the  key  to  understanding 
Chinas  uncomfortable  present  and  uncertain 
future  lay  in  its  ancient  past  before  the  Ch’in 
unification.  The  Warring  States  became  the 
prism  through  which  Chinese  thinkers  viewed 
the  post- Westphalian  world. 

Modern  Chinese  thinking  about  interna¬ 
tional  relations  is  thus  wrapped  tightly  in  the 
cloak  of  pre-Ch’in  geopolitics.  Chinese  writings 
on  statecraft,  strategy,  and  international  politics 
are  rich  with  analogies  to  the  pre-unification 
period,  as  Michael  Pillsbury  has  noted,  and 
Chinas  generals  clearly  find  todays  “multipolar 


Chinese  writings  on  statecraft,  strategy,  and  international 
politics  are  rich  with  analogies  to  the  pre-unification  period 


European  power  crashing  in  on  the  Celestial 
Empire  both  as  a  physical  challenge— for  unlike 
the  Mongols  and  Manchus,  the  West  chose  not 
to  conquer  China— and  as  a  conceptual  one. 

With  the  myth  of  “geopolitical  central¬ 
ity”  shattered  and  the  Middle  Kingdom 
humiliated,64  China  needed  a  frame  of  reference 
through  which  to  approach  the  new  world  it 
found  itself  in.  But  China  did  have  one  concep¬ 
tual  model  that  seemed  to  allow  a  way  of  under¬ 
standing  international  pluralism:  the  Warring 
States  period  provided  both  a  model  for  admit¬ 
ting  the  possibility  of  sovereign  state-to-state 


world”  to  be  “‘amazingly’  similar  to  the  Warring 
States  era.”65  Even  where  it  exists  in  a  complex 
amalgam  with  Marxist  dialectics,  Warring 
States-era  statecraft  is  central  to  China’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  future. 

As  recounted  in  the  official  journal  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  (CCP),  for  instance,  the  20th 
century  was  “a  global  ‘Warring  States  Period’” 
characterized  by  “clear  boundaries  between 
nations,  between  areas,  and  between  cultures” 
that  exist  in  competition.66  Chinese  writers 
on  international  politics  or  military  strategy 


commonly  turn  to  “vivid  stories  . . .  during 
the  Spring  and  Autumn  Period  and  the  seven 
major  powers  during  the  period  of  the  Warring 
States”67  to  explain  contemporary  international 
dynamics.  The  quarterly  journal  of  the  People’s 
Liberation  Army’s  Academy  of  Military  Science 
and  the  China  Military  Science  Association,  for 
instance,  has  urged  modern  Chinese  statesmen 
to  follow  lessons  from  the  Warring  States  period 
in  how  to  use  skillful  combinations  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  conflict  to  win  victories  in  the  modern 
world.68  Similarly,  the  journal  of  the  CCP’s 
Central  Committee  has  urged  modern  leaders 
to  continue  to  study  strategic  thinkers  from 
the  Springs  and  Autumns  and  Warring  States 
periods  in  learning  how  to  build  up  China’s 
strength  in  a  world  of  competing  states.69 

Such  analogies  are  particularly  useful 
to  the  Chinese  leadership  in  that  they  explain 
both  the  basic  pluralist  nature  of  the  modern 
international  system  and  provide  a  theoretical 
explanation  for  (and  justification  for  resisting) 
the  alleged  predatory  onslaught  of  aspiring 
non-Chinese  hegemons  such  as  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and,  more  recently,  the  United 
States.  Thus,  for  example,  regional  adversaries 
such  as  India  in  the  1960s  and  Vietnam  in  the 
1970s  could  be  decried  as  would-be  “regional 
hegemons”  that  needed  to  be  “taught  a  lesson” 
in  punitive  Chinese  expeditionary  wars.70  The 
Soviets  were  long  seen  as  global  hegemonists 
who  sought  to  surround  and  isolate  China 
with  client  allies.  And  even  Japan  is  sometimes 
described,  with  a  longer  historical  perspective, 
as  a  would-be  hegemon  that  would  be  delighted 
to  replace  U.S.  influence  in  East  Asia.  Most  of 
all,  in  recent  years,  Warring  States  analogies 
have  been  used  in  connection  with  exhortations 
to  resist  purported  American  hegemony. 

Recourse  to  the  Warring  States  period 
for  lessons  about  modern  international  politics, 
especially  when  combined  with  continuing 
idealization  of  the  Confiician  unity  of  the  Han 
dynasty— even  as  the  government  in  Beijing 
turns  increasingly  to  Confiician  ideology  to 
provide  a  post-Marxist  theory  to  legitimate 
its  rule— suggests  important  implications  for 
Chinese  views  about  the  future  course  of  inter¬ 
national  politics.71  Simply  put,  Chinese  history 
provides  no  precedent  for  the  stable,  long-term 
coexistence  of  coequal  sovereigns,  and  the  coun¬ 
try’s  traditional  ideals  of  moral  governance  and 
statecraft  cannot  comfortably  admit  such  a  possi¬ 
bility.  The  modern  world  maybe  understandable 
through  the  prism  of  the  Warring  States,  but  it 
is  thus  intelligible  only  as  a  waystation  along  the 
road  to  hierarchical  order.  The  perceived  lessons 
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of  thousands  of  years  of  Chinese  statecraft,  in 
other  words,  teach  that  multipolarity  is  both 
unstable  and  morally  illegitimate  in  a  system  that 
includes  Chinese  civilization— the  natural  and 
inevitable  state  of  which  is  to  exist  as  the  moral 
and  political  hub  of  the  known  world. 

The  implications  of  the  conceptual 
framework  that  China  brings  to  contemporary 
international  relations  are  necessarily  inde¬ 
terminate,  for  history  is  not  destiny,  and  the 
modern  world  presents  Chinese  leaders  with 
unprecedented  challenges  and  opportuni¬ 
ties.  But  as  the  inheritors  of  a  monist  political 
ideology  that  conceives  of  international  order 
in  fundamentally  hierarchical  terms,  idealizes 
interstate  order  as  tending  toward  universal 
hegemony  or  actual  empire,  and  lacks  a  mean¬ 
ingful  concept  of  coequal,  legitimate  sovereign¬ 
ties  pursuant  to  which  states  may  coexist  over 
the  long  term  in  nonhierarchical  relationships, 
modern  Chinese  statesmen  would  seem  to 
carry  heavy  cultural  “baggage”  indeed. 

Thankfully,  modern  China  appears  to 
believe  that  principles  of  sovereign  equality  and 
international  law  are  currently  in  its  interest. 
Nevertheless,  viewed  through  the  prism  of  the 
Warring  States  period— the  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  through  which  China  itself  seems  to  view 
todays  multisovereign  world— such  sentiment 
might  simply  be  a  tactical  choice  useful,  for 
now,  in  helping  fend  off  the  depredations  of 
strong,  would-be  (non-Chinese)  hegemons.  As 
Chinas  strength  grows,  however,  the  Middle 
Kingdom  may  well  become  more  assertive  in 
insisting  on  the  sort  of  Sinocentric  hierarchy 
that  its  history  teaches  it  to  expect  and  its  tra¬ 
ditional  notions  of  power  and  legitimacy  will 
encourage  it  to  demand.  JFQ 
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